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Introduction* 

A new venture such as this a Journal 
devoted to promote the study of Telugu may seem 
unwarranted arrogance. Do not the lists of publi- 
cations issued by the Registrar of books prove that 
Telugu has an increasing literature? Are there not 
famous writers already in the land? Do not series 
for the diffusion of knowledge in Telugu flourish? 
Does not the University prescribe for the delectation 
of its undergraduates poems and dramas by living 
poets and play wrights? What then is the need for 
stimulating the study of Telugu? 

For some years past, there has been 
vigorous controversy between two schools of 
thought. The one maintains that true literary 
salvation is to be sought in the past, which sets up 
a standard of orthodoxy and points, as its models^ 
to the performances of writers in what the late 
lamented G. "V. Apparow Pantulu garu named the 
neo-Kavya dialect. The other proclaims the need 
of 'a new angle of vision' (to use a cant phrase of 
today), sets up new standards of literature and 
language, resting them upon what it conceives to 
be the lessons learnt from English, French etc. 
Thus, the- literature of any age reflects the thoughts 

aij3fa&i>its of the time; it changes from age to age 

^ 

and ii t>Be age does not follow slavishly a standard 

f i i - - ' - - ....... 

* Reprinted from the Telugu Journal edited by the Author, 
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set up by a preceding age; it seeks inspiration from 
ihe present and 9 in the matter of expression no less 
.than in content, declares that criticism of life, not 
of dead bones is its intention. Sounds, vocabulary 
idiom change Secularly but the mass of speakers* 
and writers are not more than half conscious of the 
.change. Only in a later age is the metamorphosis 
seen in its true perspective and the truth appears 
that the history of men's utterance no less (han of 
'their customs and ideals is one long tale of rebirths 
for better and for worse; mostly for better, it seems; 
at any rate there is no such thing as stagnation. 
Do not these very writers of the orthodox school 
bear witness to the truth?' 

For a time, during the days of war it 
seemed necessary that controversy should be stilled. 
*But with the present prospect of peace and amid 
,the talk of reconstruction is it not right to hope 
that the school of light, more light, will find its 
justification in a splendid rebirth of Telugu writing, 
tales, poems, essays, dramas instinct with reality* 
reflecting consciously the life of the people, written 
in a tongue that all may read and readily under- 
stand? 

* There is no ground whatever foi the fears entertained by 
some misinformed persons that Government have discountenanced 
oar views. We declare this on the assurance given us by H. E. Lord 
Pentland at Parlakimedi on the 7th January 1919. Government im- 
posed no restrictions. 
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This is the hope and faith that is within 
us. The day may be near or distant; let it come 
when it will. Meanwhile our work is the spade- 
work of the pioneer. In the pages of this Journal 
our object is to discuss and experiment, to educate 
ourselves for that great time, to lay the found- 
ations for future success. 

What then are the topics for discussion? 
what the expriments? In the first place it is neces- 
sary to limit ourselves. We do not intend to have 
anything to do with Religion or Social reform* 
except in so far as we consider the use of the living 
tongue to be the greatest, the most embracing 
Reform', nor yet with Politics, again except in so 
far as they hinder or help the spread of true educa- 
tion, the education of the sons of the soil through 
and in the living tongue. Our sole object is literary 
regeneration and linguistic research. In striving 
after this object we shall endeavour to be fair. 
The vituperation and personalities that frequently 
disfigure the debates of scholars and literary men 
will find no place in our pages. Our criticism shall 
be as honest as we can make it, it shall rest on 
principles, the rules of art and the laws of linguis- 
tic science, 

The field of work is almost limitless. We 
will tak$ iip and carry on the work of linguistic 
research initiated by Government (Vide Vol. IV). 
the purely linguistic side, there is enormous 
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scope. Since the days of the early grammarians 
no study of the language of the Telugu Country 
has been made. In recent years the purpose of 
gammatical study has changed; it has been affected 
by the ideas of such sciences as biology and anthro- 
pology; it no longer prescribes rules regarding 
language as fixed unalterably but as ever slightly 

subject to flux, being modified in sound and idiom* 

?! 
from generation to generation; the grammar of 

age is not that of the next; and in any one age a- 
language may exhibit many different grammar? 
according to class or caste or dialect; grammar 
varies regionally as well as secularly. So too dovs 
vocabulary. Moreover the enrichment of a lan- 
guage is mainly a popular affair* Meanings change^ 
are widened, are limited, improve, deteriorate^ 
words are used in various figurative ways andpas| 
into the realm of dead metaphors. Foreign wor^ 
are imported and reduced to the speech basis of 
native tongue; learned words from other 
are invented for special purposes and may 
into the current body of speech and literature, 
remain outside as special for the learned to emplqf 
in their particular arts and sciences. The literarjf 
language is always somewhat more formal thaft 
the colloquial, and the colloquial itself may be of 
the polite or formal or of the slangy^ variety 
Speech is always in close contact with writing; 
time, even slang may become elegant and pass I 
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the recognized vocabulary of literature. Poetical, a 
specialized branch of the literary language, tends 
for special reasons of rhythm, ryhme, assonance, 
solemnity, dignity, pathos, sonority and the like to 
be more conservative, archaic and formal than the 
language of prose, but even the poetry of an age re- 
flects its tendencies of educated speech and thought 
The highest poetry has its roots in the songs of the 
people; reflection seen in the art of poets is but 
individual intensification of nature; the popular 
ballad develops into the literary; the minstrel's tale 
grows into the heroic poem, into the epic. 

Our Telugue literature, it seems, suffers 
from an over-rigid theory concerning the relative 
position of speech and common writing with the 
art of poets. Modern prose writers assume that the 
special archaic prose found in ancient Kavyas has 
set the model for all tkne to prose of all sorts; most 
versifiers hold that the rules of later Sanskrit rhe- 
toricians concerning the topics, construction and 
metre of poety are binding on modern Telugu 
poets. Is nothing then to be learnt from the native 
singers of the people? from the makers of children's 
songs or of wayside ballads? Is it forbidden those 
-who would sing in this modern world to go back to 
nature as did the English poets of the Romantic 
age? Are they for ever to be circumscribed within 
the narrow bounds set, as they thought, to the first 
:makers of Telugu poetry? Art, as society, grows 
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only by freedom and by experiment. Modern times 
have brought to multitudes of men new ideas from 
other lands through the channels of English litera- 
ture and modern science. As the English poets of the 
sixteenth century were emancipated by the study 
of Greek and Latin and by the removal of the tram- 
mels of the mediaeval church, is there not hope that 
from the mass of noble poetry, lyrical, narrative^ 
descriptive, which England offers to them and which 
they read with avidity and delight may come some 
inspiration to experiment in form and language 
and thought unknown to those who are still in the 
bonds of our decadent Medievalism? And prose f 
written for an artistic or a popular scientific pur- 
pose can learn much from foreign models; perhaps 
the first lesson to be gathered is that current litera- 
ture and current educated speech have one com- 
mon basis; prose rhythm, prose formalities of order, 
subtle effects of expression as when instinct or 
emotion hits on the fittest words for its convey- 
ance all the devices of the artist do not need 
dead vocabulary and dead grammar; between the 
artist and his audience there is the greater contact 
when he speaks and they listen to language which 
both share; and his message makes a wider appeal. 
Our purpose is not merely to discuss these 
facts; we hope to attract men to experiment in opr 
?ages. Translation and origiaai work will both be 
8 
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welcome. It will te recalled that in the early 
Elizabethan days there was much practice in adap* 

tation and translation and even the highest gem. 
uses recast into English mould with an infusion of 
their own originality romances, legends,, dramas, 
In this Telugu renaissance, our writers have a vaster 
field from which to gather suggestions and, indee^ 
there are already many adaptations and transit 

- f - ^ 

tions of Shakespeare's plays, King Lear, The Tem- 
pest, Cymbeline and of Moliire's Comedies, Le 
M6dicin Malgr6 Lui L 1 Avare. But whereas those 
Elizabethans, adopted foreign originals into their 

..h* 

living English, with rare exceptions our writers an<J 
adapters eschew the living tongue; they follow; 
ancient rules of rhetoric and seek in pseudoancient 

Telugu their medium of expression. With disser- 
tations on the art of translation open to them, they 
prefer to follow the erroneous guidance of the 
pedants' method of the Sabdlirtha. We should, 
therefore, welcome idiomatic renderings in real 
Telugu of good English, French or other originate 
and original experiments in living prose, tales of 
current life handled freely and with an imagination 
untrammelled by stereotyped Lakshana, recondite* 
allusions and stale conventional figures and images. 

We desire discussion on the art o f writing; 
thus, How may the living tongue be made an artis^ 
tic medium? | What devices in harmony with the 



genius of the language carr vfe adopt nd adapt 
from English or other writers, whereby variety f . 
emphasis, lucidity, and strength may be attainedt 
Prose writing is yet in its infancy with us; *this 
instrument of expression has yet to be forged. Re-- 
flexion may help to a satisfactory tempering. And 
poetry too may be developed. We would encourage 
the collection of ballads and songs and an analysis* 
of their natural art in critical discussion. The real- 
indigenous metres wherein accent plays an impor- 
tant part we would discover or if any poets will- 
essay flights in the native manner improving upon 
the rude art of the unknown singers of the people, 
we shall welcome their efforts. 

On the linguistic side, we would point tx> 
the need there is to study dialects and to gather 
material for dialectal glossaries. In other countries 
there is already a mass of work done in this direc- 
tion and poets and tellers of tales have arisen who 
have used their dialects with effect in English, for- 
ms tance Waugh in the Lancashire dialect, Barnes 
in the Dorset, and above all Burns in the Scots. 
Our superior persons pretend contempt of the 
simple f lok and their utterance; but that the simple 
have their needs and will have them is proved by 
the ill-printed ballad books to be found in any 
bazar. 

*Vide A Defence of Uterary Idas* by Mi, J. Ramsyya- 
Pantulu, page 2, 
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Our zeal, which as we said at the begin- 
Ding may, to some, seem arrogance, doubtless hopes 
for more than we can perform. But at least we can 
focus the efforts of many who are striving to make 
the living Telugu a live and potent force, for the 
expression of the ferment of ideas which are abroad. 
We Telugus, we flatter overselves, are more recep- 
iive of thoughts of progress than the other people 
of Southern India. In matters of Social reform 
-and of Education we are at any rate not backward; 
-our educated men are in the forefront in all public 
discussions; we have the courage to attempt what 
we believe to be good; we do not merely talk about 
Social reform, we put into practice. We believe in 
the uplift of the masses. Is there not here in this 
^reform* of language the surest means of spreading 
ligbt among the poor and needy? Is not our beauti- 
fiil living tongue a true vehicle for our message? 
Our little ones are starved for good literature; our 
women hunger for pure imaginative books. Edu- 
feation is not limited to the school-room; good 
literature which inspires good thoughts is needed 
beyond in the world. The English have such in 
abundance; are we to be barred by an ancient 
theory from entering into the inheritance they 
tore brought us? We appeal to all of our race who 
have benefited by their education to help us in our 
smaflf effbrte to stimulate the writing- of imagina- 

r *. ..H 
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Itive books and the sapply. We likewise appeal to 
others who are interested in the development of 
the modern Indian Vernaculars and popular edu- 
cation for assistance. What is .waiting in our 
society is a literature that shall be pure 'and of 
good report and such as he who runs may read. 
First of all our childern demand it. Is it not time 
that *a little child shall lead them?* 

Whatever our ultimate aims dreams, if 
you like, of what shall result from our efforts our 
immediate object is to remove the cloud of prejudice 
which overhangs some of our educated men, to 
prove to them for instance that there is an abund- 
ant Telugu prose which is not in the pseudo kavya 
style, now in vogue among the pandits and fa- 
voured by the university of Madras and by the S. S. 
L. C. authorities. This artificial style, we hold, is 
not genuine Telugu but is the invention of Telugu- 
Tamil or Tamil-Telugu writers * Telugus for genera- 
tions exiled from the true Telugu country. There 
are in all the Manuscripts Libraries hundreds of 
M8S in Telugu prose written in the true Telugm 
country but hardly one in the ancient Kavyl dia- 
ilect or any attempted imitation of it. The medium 
! was the current popular dialect, even in the earlier 
school books some of which were printed. Thfeis 

*Qf Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madq* and Madia*. Vide A 
Defence of Literary Teluga by Mr. J. Raraayya Pantaio* page 2L? 
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a matter of proof * which it will be our endeavour 
to supply and convince people who now oppose the 
use of modern Telugu in prose. We shall give ex- 
tracts from writings and show how the true tradi- 
tion of Telugu prose has been natural change as 

speech has changed. 

This will involve linguistic research; for 
some time past such research has been made, with 
the result that we are in a position to show that 
the grammars extant are both incomplete and un- 
reliable; that in consequence many of the modern 
writers of old Telugu are apt to commit various 
kinds of errors, either from misunderstanding of 
the grammarians they profess to follow, or from 
failing to observe the practice of ancient writers. 
We are in a position to prove the real ancient us- 
age and shall publish selections from the texts. We 
shall also show how this pedantic ignorance of 
ancient usage, of sound textual criticism and of 
palaeography has induced modern editors of ancient 
texts to tamper with the originals and we shall 
give as far as we can correct and truly critical 
"readings of old time texts. Incidentally the MSS 
"help us to connect the modern regional dialects 
their original forms; there is much need of 

_ _ 

article is given ample proof of tke exietanceof 
testimony of tne cuatoAang of the manuieripts-ia-tke 

bave seek eucb v manuscript! and 
of thirteen Colleget to 
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sound phonological enquiry as the starting point of 
Etymological research. Little has been done in 
the study of modern caste or regional dialects. On 
all these points our researches, we believe, will 
throw light and be a stimulus to further scientific 
investigation. As one result, we believe, it will be 
possible to construct a sound grammar of TelugUt 
descriptive and historical. 

On the literary side, as we said, we hope 
to stimulate the search for old songs, tales, ballads 
^tc M which exist ifc manuscript or in the memories 
of the people. There is, for instance, work to be 
done in the collation and critical examination of 
various versions of certain popular ballads. Farther 
we desire experiments in popular metres, in stories, 
critical essays,, scientific writing and in all other 
forms of composition. 

* 

Our programme is large, but no larger 
than the field of Enquiry warrants, On the side of 
oriental and particularly Dmvidian studies* tfeere 
is, wanting, so far as the Madras Univassity fe COB. 
cerned, a turly -critical spirit ,At le^at in Telugu 
by our treatment of/,the material available, 
hope to show how this spirit should operate. 



I ' 

How to approximate 
written and spoken Telugu* 

The first object of the "Society *for promot- 
ing the cultivation of current Telugu" is to bring 
about an approximation of the written and the 
spoken dialects. The source of the written langu- 
age must, of course, have been originally the spok- 
en form; but for obvious reasons they have grad- 
ually diverged further and further from each other 
BO that, as Arden says,. "thousands of natives who 
use the language as only the medium of conversa- 
tion, cannot read a gramatically written book or 
understand it when read to them/' and as Campbell 
remarks "even to the learned the use of comment- 
aries is indispensible for the correct understand-' 
ing of many of their best works." But in some 
communities like the English the relations between 
the two dialects are canstantly adjusted and they 
are found in close approximation to one another. 
When we say that written English approxi- 
to spoken English we are not asserting that 
are exactly identical. There are differences 
en them not only of pronunciation bu* 
of style, idiom, vocabulary and even gramma- 
Bqal forms, which vary with time, place and 
expression and also with the habits and 



Ktocatlm nf individual writers and speakers. Bit 

* Vfc page II of the ka nambei of the Tdtagm JonrnaL 
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TJRITTEtf AKD SPOKEN TELUGU 

the differences are very slight: literary English 
especially of the higher kind, requires more careful 

pronunciation and tolerates more archaic forms 
and more pompous words than the colloquial 
speech. The language of poetry is, to some extent, 
of the same character. Prose, however, even the 
best, is never entirely remote in form from the best 
conversational style of the same period, 

"Here indeed lies the heart of the whole matter. 
The literary language is kept living and flexible 
only by a close relation with the colloquial speech 
of the age. A purely literary tradition, however 
splendid, will not suffice for the style of a later 
period, A. literary tradition alone, deprived of th# 
living spirit is a lifeless thing. The breath of life 
comes into literary form from the living spoken lan- 
guage, as it comes into literature itself from touch 
with life. Thus, while great prose owes much to 
tradition, it owes still more to the racy speech of 
the age in which it is produced. 

"The impression made by fine prose of any age, 
and not unfrequently also by verse, of the less 
artificial and elaborate kind, is that the author 
writes very much as he would speak, if he were 
conveying the same Ideas by word of mouth. It is 
this quality of vitality, which springs from a mastery 
of the best spoken form of his age that compels our 
admiration in tfee prose of Drydeii; bat wbai 
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Should gladly use' is not his precise form (as 
Mathew Arnold says) -which is no longer a living 
vehicle of thought and feeling, but a prose which 
should combine the elements of literary tradition 
qn the one hand with those of contemporary collo- 
quial speech on the other, in that just proportion 
and with that subtle blending, which is the secret 
of great writers in all ages. No writer can express 
himself adequately in a language which is not his 
own; the thought and emotions of one age cannot 
be conveyed in a style which is outworn; and this 
has come about when the relation between the 
language of literature and that of every day life is 
severed." 

Let our readers judge, in the light of Prof. 
Wylds remarks on the character of literary 
English, the counter proposal of some of our oppo- 
nents. If an approximation be necessary, they 
say, it may as well be brought about by inducing 
people to speak the literary language as by permit- 
ting people to write as . they speak; besides, the 
anraent literary language would thereby be son- 
served and the spoken dialect purified and enriofeed 
They contend that all the English men and English 
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women that speak good English do so because they 
have carefully studifed the grammar of the Ian- 
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as ungrammatical as colloquial Telugu. This eon- 
ten ti on is obviously due to utter ignorance. We 
shall in a future number attempt to explain what 
is meant in English by the terms colloquial, vulgar, 
slangy, dialectal, archaic Sc., and wind up this 
article by saying that the idea that those speakers 
of English who do not speak what is technically 
known as a dialect in the special sense of the term, 
are reproducing or attempting to reproduce, in 
their speech the language of books is fundamen- 
tally erroneous/ Call it by what name you like, 
Polite English, Standard spoken English, good 
English, colloquial English or simply English, il is 
a living dialect, and as grammatical as any other 
language and is the mother tongue of all the living 
English men and English women, of English boys 
and English girls of the upper class wherever they 
may live. It is not learnt from books but from 
living persons, by association. It is at any given 
moment nearly uniform but never fixed; is always 
tending to change. It has more prestege than other 
English dialects which are now disappearing 

before it 

* 

Such is also the mother tongue of the upper 
classes among the Telugus. It is imperceptably 
assimilating to itself the dialects of other daises 
who are now in close contact with the 
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classes. Is'it possible for people," as our opponents 
wish, to give it up and use in its place a dialect 
.which no living being speaks? 

(o) 



Freedom to use the current language 

"Current words like current coin have a space 
value" 

Admirers of classical Telugu evidently believe 
that in the twelfth century when Nannaya 
translated the Sanskrit Mahabharata into Telugu, 
the vernacular language had reached the acme 
of perfection and then formed a sort of crystallized 
linguistic machine with all its parts elaborated and 
finished; and that succeeding writers have been 
merely setting it in motion in order to produce 
their literary works. We know that such beliefs, 
however eminent the persons who hold them may 
be, are founded on erroneous notions regarding 
the nature and growth of language. A Pandit whose 
conception of the nature of language is derived from 
his acquaintance with Sanskrit, devotes his life to 
the study of old Telugu and attempts to reproduce 
the older forms in his writings; he therefore incul- 
cates the belief that a literary language ought to 
be as uniform as Sanskrit for all time, That some 
of the graduates of the modern universities follow 
the doctrines of the Pandit indicates that the study 
of the science of language is not what it ought to be. 

In a monster memorial presented about six 
years ago to the Government of Madras in the 
name of the whole Telugu population, praying that 
"classical" and not "modern*' Tetagu sfaoflid fee 
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proper med/ium of instruction in a\l the 
titinal institutions, the leaders of the movement 
declared:- 

"The Telugu of Nannaya of the 12th century 
is not different from that of Rao Bahadur Mr. 
Veeresalingam Pantulu of today. The language of 
the one is the same as that of the other. The same 
rules of grammar, rhetoric and prosody govern 
both. It is, therefore wrong to say that the literary 
language is archaic or antiquated as the few 
advocates of the Modern School represent it to be ** 
Mr. Veeresalingam who was elected president 
of the public meeting held at Madras in order to 
adopt t the public memorial against Modern Telugu 
drafted by Mr. Jayanti Bamayya Pantulu, emphati- 
cally denounced modern Telugu as a vulgar dialect. 
We then crticised his views in our pamplet entitled 
A Memorandum on modern Telugu and discussed the 
question frequently with him. It is a most remark- 
able thing that Mr. Veeresalingam Pantulu, the 
beau-ideal of the classical school should have 
changed his views and publicly declared in hi& 
11 Autobiography " that Telugu had changed and a 
new grammar ought to be compiled to suit the 
re4uriements of modern Telugu Prose and recorded 
his inteo,1|on to write some work in modern Telugu> 
aud ag^mmar of modern Telugu. But alas ! he is- 
mom| There are thousands of educated Telugus 
Q tKL4JM*SW79 *ke error of the classical schooL 
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The guardians of classical Telugu fondly hoped 
that if current forms of words were' studidusly 
avoided in books, the old language would con*iad0 
unpolluted. The educational authorities accepted 
their views and interdicted current Telugu. The 
syndicate of he Madras University announced five 
years ago, that it *' is not at present in a position 
to recognise what is known as modern Telugu for 
University purposes./* Who knows what the 
whirling of time may bring about ? 

We wonder how educated men who love free- 
dom of speach, wilfully surrender the liberty of 
using their own speech and tamely submit to the 
tyranny of pedantocracy, white they complain el 
the vagaries of bureaucracy. Some at any rate 
value highly the birth-right of using one's mother 
tongue and we are among them and do not hesi- 
tate to defy the whole world pedant ocracies and 
bureaucracies, universities and academies included 
and exercise our right. We vindicate it for the 
good of the whole community. 

The opinion of the renowned Indian pet Sir 
Rabindra Nath Tagore regarding modern Bengali 
is equally applicable to Telugu and we make no 
apology for quoting a passage from his letter on 
"The vernaculars for the M. A- Degree*' publishe4 
last year in the modern Review. We hope 
Editor will not object to it. , , 

' ' 
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"Our literary languge is still in a fluid stage, 
It Is continually trying to adapt itself to new 
accessions of thought and emotion and to the con- 
stant progress in our national life. Necessarily the 
changes in our life and ideas are more rapid than 
they are in the countries whose influences are 
contributing to build the modern epoch of our 
-renaissance. And, therefore, our language, the 
principal instument for shaping and storing 
our ideals, should be allowed to remain much more 
plastic than it need be in the future when standards 
have been already formed which can afford a 
surer basis for our progress. 

"But I have found that the direct influence 
which the Calcutta University wields over our 
language Is not strengthening and vitalising but 
pedantic and narrow. It tries to perpetuate the 
anachronism of preserving the Pandit-made Begali 
swathed In grammar wrapings borrowed from a 
dead language. It is every day becoming a more 
formidable obsctale'in the way of our boy-?' acquiring 
that mastery of their mpthertpngue which is of life 
and literature. The artificial language of a learned 
mediocrity, inert and formal, ponderous and 
didactic, devoid of the least breath of creative 
vitality, is forced upon our boys at the most recep- 
tive period of fheir life, I know this, because I 
have to connive, myself, at a kind of intellectual 
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infanticide when my own students try to drown 
the natural spontaneity of their expression under 
some stagnant formalism. It is the old man of the 
sea keeping his fatal hold upon the youth of our 
country. And this makes me apprehensive lest the 
-stamping of death's seal upon our living language 
should be performed on a magnified scale by our 
University as its final act of tyranny at the last 
hour of its direct authority. 

l 'In the modern European Universities the 
medium of instruction being the vernacular, the 
students in receiving, recording and communicat- 
ing their lessons perpetually come into intimate 
touch with it, making its acquaintance where it is 
not slavishly domineered over by one particular 
sect of academicians. The personalities of various 
authors, the individualities of their styles, the 
relation of the living power of their language are 
constantly and closely brought to their minds and 
therefore all that they need for their final degrees 
is a knowledge of the history ; [and morphology of 
iheir mother- tongues. But our students have not 
the same opportunity, except in their private 
studies and according to their private tastes. 
And therefore, their nrinds are more liable to come 
iunder the influence of some inflexible standard of 
language manufactured by fpedagogues and nofe 
given fcirth to >y the genius of artists. I assort 
9 
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once again that those who, from their position of 
authority have the power and the wish to help our 
language in the unfolding of its possibilities, must 
know that in its present stage, freedom of move* 
ment is of more vital necessity than fixedness of 
forms/' 



Who can Fix a living Language? 

- 

Mans brain is not stereotype nor his tongue m 
phonograph* 

M. R. Ry., V. Subba RaoGaru, Teliigu Pandit - 
in the Presidency College, Madras, says in U A. 
Review of the Modern Telugu Prose" that Teluga. 
was "refined" and "fixed" more than nine hundred 
years ago while English is still undergoing changes- 
and that it is absurd to recognise changes in Telugu- 
on the ground that other languages which have not 
been 'refined' and 'fixed* have changed. *In the 
Pandit's view, Telugu is superior to English and 
even if the English are not solicitous to keep their 
old language pure, the Telugus ought not to alkfw? 
their ancient speech to be "corrupted" in any way.- 
This statement was confirmed by the leaders of the 
Telugu Academy and supported by ten thousand 
Telugus who signed a memorial requesting the 
Government to "discountenance the propoganda of 
the advocates of revblutionary changes in literary 

Telugu* 

It may edify the orthodox Telugu Pandit and 
his disciples to know that there were, no! only in 
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England but in France and Germany, a good many 
men of letters, as anxious as our Pandits are to fix 
their language and save it from destruction. Says 
Prof. Lounsbury: *"There was one aim in particu- 
lar held before the eyes of the men of the past. 
This was to render the language what they called 
feed. If that were once accomplished, the speech 
would undergo no further change, save on an 
extremelv limited scale and in certain well defined 

* 

directions. The tide of corruptions, real or fancied, 
would thus be permanently stayed. A belief of this 
sort has been widely cherished in every age and in 
every country possessed of a literature. That men of 
letters should indulge in it is not particularly sur- 
prising* However much they may deal with lan- 
guage as an instrument of expression, they have in 
general little konwledge of its history or of the 
diverse influences that are always operating upon 
it and modifying its character. But it shows how 
thoroughly this idea had permeated the minds of 
all that we find it proclaimed by a scholar of the 
intellectual stature of Bentley. Tt would be no 
difficult contrivance,' he wrote, 'if the public had 
any regard to it, to make the English tongue im- 
mutable, unless hereafter some foreign nation over- 
ran and invade us." 



*This passage and some others are taken from bis 

Standard of Usage. 
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"Even later, Dr, Johnson in the plan of his 
dictionary, issued in 1747, declared that one end of 
his undertaking was "to fix the English language/' 
But a man could not compile a vocabulary of the 
tongue without learning something of the nature 
of speech. By the time he finished his work he had 
been cured of this particular error." Whilst all 
human affairs are changing, it is, ag he says, absurd 
to imagine that the language which repeats all 
human thoughts and feelings can remain unaltered." 
*We hope that Telugu Lexicographers are not 
more incorrigible. 

"It seemed impossible for most men of the 
past the impossibility continues for some men of 
the present (as it does for the orthodox Telugu 
Pandits: Edr} to comprehend the elementary princi- 
ple that in order to have a language become fixed* 
it is first necessary that those who speak it should 
become dead dead at least intellectually, if not 
physically. Then, indeed it can undergo no change 
for there is no one to change it." 

If views such as these could be put forth by 
scholars like Bentley and Johnson, who presomably 
studied language as a science, nothing more ra- 
tional was to be expected from men of letters who 
were familiar with it merely as an instrument of 
Expression. The desirability of fixing the spe^efe 

^Leslie Stephen page 38. 
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-was not only widely held but earnestly proclaimed, 
It was not merely held and proclaimed, too, by 
some of the beat and wisest who wrote in the Eng. 
list tongue, but by those of similar character who 
wrote in the various cultivated tongues of conti- 
nental Europe/ 'Men know nothing of the historical 
development of the words and grammatical forma 
-they were in the habit of using. For the anxiety 
-entertained about the speech in previous centuries 
there is, therefore, explanation, even if it does not 
-amount to justification. 5 

'The experience of the past furnishes a most 
significant corrective to those who look upon the 
indifference, manifested by the public to their 
^warnings and to the awful examples they furnish 
-as infalliable proof of the increasing degeneracy 
of the speech. It would save them hours of unnecess- 
ary misery were chey to make themselves acquain- 
ted with the views of prominent men of former 
tim^s, who felt as they did and;' t talked as foolisly." 

Swift is the most eminent representative of the 
professional purists. In the Tatler (No. 230) of 1710 
li complained of ''continual corruptious of tt^e 
English tongue.** He inveighs against such clip- 
as ean*t, tnobb, and novelties as sham, banter* 

; but he confessed afterwards that his attempts 

failed, I |*ave done ray utmost for some yearns 
past, to stop the progress of inobb and barter, but 
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jiave been plainly borne down by numbers and 
Betrayed by those who promised tp a$sj&t pae. 

His project of forming an academy to correct 
and fix the English Language likewise proved 
futile. It was attacked by Warburton and Johnson. 
The lexicographer, convinced _* of the vanity of such 
expectations, described Swift's project as having 
teen written without much knowledge of the 
general nature of Language and without any very 
accurate enquiry into the history of other tongues. 

"With the little then known of the nature of 
language, it is perhaps no wonder that even 
greatest of the men of the past should fail to 
the fallacy which pervades the idea of 
speech by an acadpmy and tfyat consequently belief 
in the effectiveness of such an agency shpul$ 
wide-spread. The French Apademy even unclr 
aegis of an absolute government-, failed fp 
Drench language, which altered nc^uch 
century after its establishment That learned body 
had to pass many arretes apprpving the 




that time has introduced into thjB language 

nation. ^Belief fibout the ben^fic^nf 

an academy is now dying; and with the increasing 

knowledge of the nature of language, such 

are less likbly to meet with public favour. 
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The most efficient means of preventing a Ian- 
gtiage from changing are not the laws of the govern* 
ment, not the decrees of an Academy, not the regu- 
lations of the Universities, not the dictionaries or 
Grammars either, but careful education of all the 
members of the speech community^ to teach them 
learn to speak and write "correctly." Literature 
certainly exerts its conservative influence on the 
national language, provided that the works of great 
writers are in fashion and are always read and 
studied by a large number of men and women and 
the words and expressions in books are concurrently 
used in colloquial speech to keep them alive and 
vigorous. In a country where education is compul- 
sory and the teachers are careful regarding the pro- 
nunciation and the usage of words. Where books are 
written in the current language and the children 
eultivate a taste for reading, linguistic change will,. 
of course, be reduced to a minimum. But in view 
of the fact that at present more than 92 per cent of 
the Telugus cannot even sign their name who will 
be so fatuous as to hope that Telugu will be fixed 
at the bidding of the Telugu Academy or the 
University or the Text Book Committee ? 

Who is so credulous as to believe that Telugu was 
fixed nine .hundred years ago and has not changed 
since? How are we to account for the , word-for- 
word paraphrase of the classical poems published 
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every year to help Telugu students through thd 
public Examinations and for the inability of a 
Telugu graduate to understand "literary" Telugu?' 
If Telugu has been "fixed for so long a period as 
nine centuries, why do Telugu Pandits avoid that 
'fixed language' when they discuss literary and lin- 
guistic questions in public? This conclusively proves 
that Telugu has changed; but, thanks to a delusive 
ideal, the Pandit disowns his own language and 
attempts, not always successfully to reproduce the 
old language of the " classical* 5 - poems, in order 
that he may be counted among the elect and find 
admission into the classic Valhalla. This explains 
the Pandit's statement that literary Telugu has 
been fixed for nine centuries. Even though the 
leaders of the Telugu Academy and 'ten thousand 
Telugu Citizens' have vouched for its accuracy, it is 
none the less absurd and false; facts belie it; no one 
who knows what language is will ever believe it 
The "classic ideal" has, however, led to a culpable 
neglect of the genuine vernacular and deprived the 
community of the means of acquiring knowledge 
and cultivating literary taste. "If" as Babu Syama- 
charana Ganguli says in his interesting pamphlet 
on Bengali, "the object were to confine knowledge 
to a caste, there could not be a cleverer contrivance 
than to make the written language diverge widely 
from the spoken., Such a contrivance would caitfy 
with it its own Nemesis." What this is most 




graphically explained by Walter Beleigh i n 
Easy on Style. 

"Fixity in the midist of change, fluctuation at 
the heart of sameness, such is the estate of language. 
According as they endeavour to reduce letters to 
some large haven and abiding-place of Civility or 
prefer to throw in their lot with the centrifugal 
tendency and ride on the flying crest of change, are 
writers dubbed Classic or Romantic. The Romantics 
are individualist, anarchic ; the strains of their 
passionate incantation raise no cities to confront 
the wilderness in guarded symmetry, but rather 
bring the stars shooting from their spheres and 
draw wild things captive to a voice. To them 
Society and Law seem dull phantoms, by the lighjt 
east from a flaming soul. They dwell apart, and 
torture their lives in the effort to attain to self- 
Expression. All means and modes offered them by 
language they seize on greedily, and shape them to 
$iis one end; they ransack the vocabulary of new 
sciences, and appropriate or invent strange jargon^ 
They furnish up old words or weld together new 
indifferently, thalb they may possess the machinary 
,of t^eir speech and not be possessed by it. They 
^re at odds with the idiom of their country in that 
It ssrvas the common need, and hunt it though all 
its metamorphoses to subject it to their private 
B&attes by profession, they are eyery where 
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opposed to the party of the classics, who move by 
slower ways to ends less personal, but in no wi$e 
easier of attainment. The magnanimity of the 
classic ideal has had scant justice done to it by 
modern criticism. To make literature the crowning 
symbol of a world-wide Civilization; to roof in the 
ages and unite the elect of all time in the courtesy 
of one shining assembly, paying duty to one un- 
questioned code, to undo the work of Babel and 
knit together in a single community the scattered 
efforts of mankind towards order and reason this 
was surely an aim worthy of labour and sacrifice. 
Both have been freely given and the end is yet to 
seek. The self-assertion of the recusants has found 
eulogists in plenty, but who has celebrated the 
self-denial that was thrown away on this other 
task, which is farther from fulfillment now than it 
was when the scholars of the Renaissance gave up 
their patriotism and the tongue of their childhood 
in the name of fellow critizenship with the ancients 
and the oecumenical authority of letters? Scholars, 
grammarians, wits and poets were content to bury 
the lustre of their wisdom and the hand- won fonts 
of their toil in the winding-sheet of a dead lasgH- 
age, that they may be numbered with the family pf 
Cicero, and added to the pious train of Virgil. It 
was a noble illusion, doomed to faahjare, tb# 
tile genius of language cried out against the 
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tony of their Utopia, and the crowds who were to 
people the unbuilded city of their dreams went 
straying after the feathered chiefs of the rebels 
who, whan the fulness of time was come, them- 
selves received apotheosis and the honours of a 
new motley pantheon. The tomb of that great 
vision bears for epitaph the ironical inscription 
which defines a Classic poet as "a dead Romantic'" 
In truth the Romantics are right, and the sere- 
nity of the classic ideal is the serenity of paralysis 
and death. A universal agreement in the use of 
words facilitates communication but, so inextri- 
cably is expression entangled with feeling, it leaver 
nothing to communicate. Inanity dogs the foot- 
steps of the classic tradition, which is every where 
lackeyed, through a long decline, by the pallor of 
reflected glories. Even the irresistable novelty 
of personal experience is dulled by being cast in 
the old matrix, and the man who professes to fir*d 
the whole of himself in the Bible or in Shakespeare 
(or in the Mahabharata) had as good not be. He is a 
replica and a shadow, a foolish libel on his Creator,, 
who from the beginning, was never guilty of 
tautology. This is the error of the classical creed, to 
imagine that in a fleeting world, where the quickest 
eye can never see the same thing twice, and 
deed once done can never be repeated language alone 
should -be capable of fixity and finality. Nature 
avenges herself on -those who would thus make her 
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prisioner, their truths degenerate to truisms and 
feeling dies in the ice-palaces that they build to 
bouse it. In their search for permanence they 
become unreal, abstract, didactic, lovers of genera- 
lisation, cherishers of the dry bones of life; their art 
is transformed into a science, their expression into 
an academic terminology. Immutability is their 
ideal and they find it in the arms of death. Words 
must change to live, and a word once fixed becomes 
useless for the purposes of art. Whosoever would 
make acquaintance with the goal towards which 
the classic practice tends should seek it in the 
vocabulary of the sciences. There words are fixed 
and dead, a botanical collection of colourless 
scentless dried weeds, a hortus siccus of proper 
names each individual symbol poorly tethered to 
some single object or idea. No wind blows through 
that garden, and no sun shines on it, to discom- 
pose, the meloncholy workers at their task of tying 
Latin (or Sanskrit) lables on to withered sticks. 



Popular Literature 

(0 

The most conspicuous feature of modem 
civilized life is the use of books. Persons of all 
classes, high and low, know how to read and love 
to read and have plenty of books that make them 
love to read. Reading and writing the mother 
tongue are not now * Mysterious ' arts of a caste or 
craft; or the highest accomplishments monopolised 
by scholars: they are in the present state of society 
as indispensible as speech itself. Every day there 
come out of the press new series of People's- 
Books, written in the common language of the- 
people. All the treasures of the world Iiterature8 f 
the whole knowledge accumulated by men of ali 
countries in all ages are now within the reach of 
the peasant in his cottage; they are his, if he desires- 
to have them- The news paper is, like bread, a 
necessary of life; and the post-man has letters for 

every one. 

Such is social life in England, France, Ger- 
many and America. How different from life in 
our country in our beloved Telugu Country I we,. 
Telugus are no doubt an * educated * people, though 
illiterate, i. e. though nine out of ten of us- 
cannot sign their name. Thank God, we can 
communicate our thoughts to those about 
us and the roads and canals and railways* 
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make travelling easy and our Pandits interpret to 
us in the common language what is vmtten In 
books in the learned jargon. Our leaders denounce 
it unpatroticai and heretical to wish for popular 
education except through the medium of the hoary 
dialect of the classical Telugu literature. They point 
with no ordinary pride and veneration to the Telugu 
translation of the Sanskrit M A HA B H A R A T A t 
the most pefect achievement of the genius of the 
Telugu race before the Norman conquest and to the 
few (call them * many ', if you please) subsequent 
reproductions of the sacred dialect of the first 
version of th6 Holy Book, the fifth Veda, promul- 
gated by VyAsa out of compassion foi- the 
classes and women, who are .forbidden to listen 
the four vedas the exclusive property of the elect* 
But the world is moving too fast for our univer- 
sities and acadamies. The Telugu peopK like tfcmr 
brethren, are soon to qualify themselves to rule 
tteir Home. They have to make up for lost time. 
They have to learn at least to read the names on 
the voting papers; though the rules of 
written in the saered dialect may be orally 
plained in the living profane tongue. 

lotig will the T^ltigu p&fcple tfe kept from 
is du to them ? Civilized Eton has to know 
much before We dan be trusted to i*fe Ms fr 
without harm id 'Bitatelf and otKbtt: tJseful 
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ledge of all kinds is diluted and dispensed in small 
doses not only in school books but in what is called 
popular literature, including fiction, so that even 
the man in the street in civilized communities 
thinks he knows which is which and can make 
something of what is said to him or written for 
:him, 

The learned Pandits of the colleges and the 
academies, we know, indulge themselves in plati- 
tudes relating to the terms literature, fine arts, 
poetry, prose, &c., and confound themselves and 
others, So long as they do not recognise that the t 
liteiature of any people at any given time is the 
expression of the thought of that people at that 
time in the language current among the people, we 
have no common ground for any discussion with 
them on the merits of what they call "Telugu" and 
**, Telugu Literature " and " Telugu popular Lite- 
rature. " 

. We should in the first place like to know which 
of the Telugu books, mentioned in their accounts of 
Telugu Literature, give us an insight into Telugu, 
Character and Telugu ideals of life in the way that 
English books do ? and which among the host of 
>ks that have been prescribed for study in the 
Sphools and Colleges during the last 
d years deserve to be called "Popular" 
the Eziglish Child's Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver^ 
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Travels, Tom Brown's School days, the Bible and 
the Pilgrim's Progress? 

What are the Telugu classics which the Telugus 
find it delightful and profitable to read for them- 
selves ? Tell us not that the Telugu Bharata is 
recited at the temples and the markets. We know 
it is recited by one Pandit and interpreted by 
.another in the living tongue of to-day. That is a 
different thing. Such is not popular Literature. Do 
you not see vast crowds gathering round the man 
who recites the Ballad of-Bobbili? He is an illite- 
rate man, and his audience is illiterate too; there 
may be a pandit standing apart but 'enjoying* the 
vulgur performance. That is real popular Lite- 
rature. Valmiki's Sanskrit Ramayana was so re- 
cited by illiterate bards when Sanskrit was living 
language. 

"The first Englishmen of letters of whom we 
have record Smiths of Song* as they are called in 
The Yuglingla Saga were the gleemen or mimstrels 
who played on the harp and chanted heroic songs 
while the ale-mug or mead-cup was passed rotund, 
and who received much reward in their calling ^ 
"The teller of the tale in Widsith is a typical ministrei 
of this kind, concerned with the exercise of his art, 
The scop (the coart ministrei) composed his versus 
-arid "published" them luqiself. The music of 
10 
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skirling bag pipes and of the regimental bands of 
later times are in the direct line of succession from 
the chanting of tribol lays by bands as warriors 
rushed to the fight; the 'chanties* of modern sailors 
stand in the place of the songs of sea-rowers as 
they revelled in the wars of the elements, or rested 
inactive on the lonely seas/'* Such was Beowolf 
romance, history and Epic of the pre-christian age* 

The earliest popular poem of the Christian 
English people is attributed to an illiterate neat 
herd Caedmon. King Alfred composed several books 
in the dialect current in his kingdom. He also 
promulgated his laws in the common language "so 
that his people might be able to read the word of 
God in their own language.*' Alfred's English 
version of the gospel represents the popular lite- 
rature of the tenth century, besides a number of 
ballads and other poems. In the early transition 
English there are the Ormulum, Laymen's Brut, the 
Owl and Nightingale, and the Ancren Riwle, the 
last intended for women. Then the Arthurian legends 
were reduced to writing for the "amusement of the 
people " Wycliffe in bold defiance of the Church, 
"laboured hard to put the word of God into the 
common language of the people " and about 
1382 A, D, "he was able to send forth the whole 
Bible in the English tongue as generally spoken.* 1 

*Cambridge History of English Literature, 
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The Bible was no longer merely the property of the 
priests and a few scholarly men of the time. It wa* 
now to be had in the mother tongue of the people; 
and the dream of the many-*, enable every plough 
boy to read the Bible-was in a fair way of being 
realised. 9 ' 

It is true that at this period the masses m 
England were not all literate and we are not assert- 
ing that every man and woman in England read 
Wycliffe's Bible. Before the invention of printing,, 
books were very few and the price was very high.. 
A copy of the Bible costed more than Rs. 500 at that 
time. The Bible, like all other popular books, was- 
read to the people and "often parties were gathered'" 
together to hear some one read it." Chaucer's 
Tales were likewise read to the ladies and gentle- 
men assembled in the hall as well as to the people 
gathered in the public houses. In fact Chaucer 
intended, as every other popular poet of the time*. 
that his poem should be recited. We now say that a 
book is "published" when it comes out of the press,, 
and is read by the people. But in Chaucer's time 
'publication* was due to 'recitation* rather thai* 
perusal. "This is expected in a period when men. 
were illiterate without being ignorant". 

Refering to Chaucer's language.- " the well of 
English undefiled " Prof. Lpunsbery says in his* 
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Studies in Chaucer. "It ought not, indeed, to be 
necessary to say that Chaucer wrote in the speech 
of his time and wrote in that only. The idea of con- 
structing or re-constructing a language no more 
entered his mind than it -has that of any of his 
successors. Men of genius are little apt to take this 
-course in any age. But in days when the readers 
in any tongue were few, when the knowledge of 
foreign tongues was limited to far fewer and when 
dictionaries did not exist, the introduction of a 
large number of unfamiliar terms would have been 
the most effectual means a writer could have de- 
vised to keep himself from being read at all. There 
need be no doubt entertained that Chaucer was well 
aware of this fact as we. He could not have intro- 
duced many foreign words into the tongue if he 
would, and he would not have introduced them if 
he could. His main object in writing like that of 
every author, was to be read. He could only hope 
by writing in a language which every one was 
capable of comprehending. That course he certainly 
followed, He became the popular author of his 
time, Tothatfactis due the influence he has exerted 
upon the speech. He wrote in the East Midland 
dialect with which he was well acquainted his 
mother tongue and that dialect became language 
of En^Ksh literature. The widfc circulation of his 
p&eins preserved many wordb which otherwise 
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would have died out. His influence, however is net 
different in kind from that exercised by every 
author of commanding genius. It is only because 
he was prior in time that it was greater in degree.** 
(Vol II). 

When Caxton introduced the art of printing- 
into England, he deliberately followed the diction 
and style of Chaucer, then in fashion among lite- 
rary men. The idiom was perfectly English though 
the style was French, The old English term& 
which some of his friends urged him to use were 
"so rude and broad that he could not himself 
understand them." 

4 

In less than two hundred years, however,, 
Chaucer's English became obsolete and was un- 
intelligible even to scholars. 

* 

Milton's friend Waller says in a spirit of resig- 
nation: 

" Chaucer his sense can only boast, 
The glory of his members lost; 
Tears have defaced his matchless strain, 
And yet he did not live in vain.* 

While Sir Aston Cockayne, like the leaders of 
Telugu Academy, denounces those who call tb*r 
old language obsolete and uninteligible and rales- 
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them for being ignorant of their "mother tongue!" 
he says. 

O^rgood old Chaucer some despise and why? 
Because they say he writeth barbarously. 
Blame him not (ignorants) but yourselves that do 
Not at these years your native language know 1 ' 

Even Spencer bungled most ridiculously, owing 
to bis ignorance of that old dialect, when he 
attempted to season his diction with Chaucerisrns so 
much so that Ben Jonson remarks. "In affecting 
the ancients he wrote no language. " He borrowed 
not only words but also grammar from Chaucer, 
wantonly and promiscuously; so that he became a 
difficult author, "not so much because bis words 
had only an obsolete existence as because they had 
never had any existence at all; they were largely 

spurious and were foredoomed to failure They 

made his writings difficult to read and therefore, 
comparatively little read." This is a digression, 
but our object in refering to Spencer's famous poem 
-which was admired by Queen Elizabeth and her 
courtier and has always been regarded by English 
poets with veneration is to show why it was never 
.a popular poem with all its poetic merits. 

The language of Wycliffe like that of Chaucer 
oon became obsolete. Though the people did not 
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mind it if they could not understand the Canter- 
bury Tales, when read out to them, they 
felt it as a grievance that the * word of Gad. * 
should not be as intelligible to them as it was to 
their forefathers. Tyndale (1526) undertook to 
retranslate the Bible; but the authorities of the 
Church would not permit him to do so. There was 
then a law which said that those who read the 
scriptures in their native tongue should forfeit 
land, cattle, life, goods -they and their heirs for 
ever." Tyndale had, therefore, to go to Germany 
and finished his work there, though frequently 
disturbed. Copies of his Bible were smuggled into 
England. The Bishp of London bought all the 
copies he could get and burned them. Tyndale 
himself was at last arrested and strangled to death 
and his dead body was burnt and reduced to ashes. 
His offence was communicating the word of God 
in the English tongue. It seems strange to us now 
that men should during those days have lost their 
lives in their attempts to popularise the Bible 
among the common people and this too in 
England, 

Tyndale's Bible soon became the one great 
book which England read. It was read in all sorts 
of places, under all kinds of circumstances and by 
all sorts of people. It rapidly found its way to the 
universities. It was read by the merchant, the 
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workers and the plough boys. At the seats of 
learning, in the churches and in the homes of the 
people, the music of the book fell upon listening 
ears and produced marvellous effect.' 9 

Mr. George Philip Krapp seeks to account for 
the success of Tyndale's translation in his Rise of 
English Literary Prose. 

"Tyndale uses language mainly as a thinker, 
intent on making his meaning clear and thu& 
cultivates compactness rather than variety or ampli- 
tiide of expression. If he is eloquent at all, it is by 
virtue of the deep feeling which lends warmth and 
color to what otherwise might seem naked simpli- 
city. Tyndale's sentences are usually short, but well 
constructed and only slightly more formal than 
tne sentences of colloqiual discourse. His vocabu- 
lary is plain, but without affectation of rudeness or 
quaintness. The perfect sense of idiom which 
extinguishes his translation of the Bibje,. appears 
fc hip other English writings. Although nearly 
fcmr hundred years have passed since his treatises 
were written, a reader to-day is seldom brought to 
a pause by an unfamiliar wp^rd or locq-tipn, certa-inly 
less oft^n than in reading Spenisej: 9* $ia,ke3peare or 
almqst any of the greater Eliza^athans. The reason 
for tki is partly that Tyn^e's writing?; 
potent factors in ijhe frvptypnupi* of 
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feeling for English idiom, but partly also and 
mainly, the explanation is to be found in the fact 
that Tyndale identified himself, and in consequence* 
his expression^ so completely, with the central body of 
English people, neither scholars nor ploughmen^ 
but honest men of good sense, strong in their feel- 
ing for personal sincerity asd relatively untouched 
by the changes of literary opinion and fashion, 
who have been since his day, the determining 
elements in English life. His first and only con- 
cern in writing was to transmit his message in 
terms capable of conveying his meaning as clearly 
and deeply as he felt it himself. Literary divices 
which served no useful purpose to this end he 
ignored. Oratory he scorned. He put his faith ia 
his own sincerity of purpose and asked of language 
nothing more than that It should enable him to 
communicate simply, clearly and sympathetically 
with his fellow Englishmen/' (p. 107). 

All the subsequent translations of the Bible 
including the Authorised version are more or less 
based on Tyndale's work. Sofmuch influence did his 
book exercise on the English language, that for 
more than three hundred years the English people 
found no difficulty in understanding their English 
Bible. In 1870, however, a representative committee 
of sixty five British and thirty four American 
Scholars undertook the final version of the Bibl& 
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It is said in justification of it: "Some have won- 
dered why it was that any revised version was 
undertaken. The old book, they say, has served 
well for many generations; why could it not be left 
to go on its way ? We can quite understand this 
way of patting it. But if we think of the many and 
gfe>jt changes which have gone on in our English 
language during the last two hundred and fifty years 
we shall see that it was desirable to change many 
forms of expression in our version of the scripture; 
forms which do not in some cases convey correct 
meanings to readers." 



Popular Literature. 

. (ii) 

The language and style of the English Bible in 
all its versions are like those of any other popular 
book, well ada pted to the capacity of the common 
people and calculated to communicate the Gospel 
even to the illiterate. As the] English language 
has been, like every other living language, chang- 
ing, it became necessary to 'modernise the language 
of the Bible on several occasions lest it should fail 
of the purpose for which it was produced. 

Literary tradition in England has always 
enjoined the use of the current language and in- 
sisted upon it in works intended for the diffusion 
of knowledge among the people. All the "popular" 
books have, therefore, been written in the common 
language current at the time among the people. A 
learned pedant like Evelyn who brags "Let it be 
remembered that I did not altogether compile this 
work for the sake of ordinary rustics, mere forest* 
ers and woodmen, but for the benefit and diversion 
of gentlemen and persona of quality" may perhaps 
win the applause of the scholars of his own age; but 
he will be certainly forgotten by those of the next 

We shall attempt to describe briefly the char- 
acteristic features of the style and language of 
some of the most popular English books in; order to 
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illustrate what we have just stated regarding the 
literary tradition and to establish our contention 
that the Telugu literature recognised by the Telugu 
Pandits and the University of Madras does not 
Include even a single book which can be termed 
'Popular' in the sense in which that word is used in 
English. 

While 'Literary 8 English is a living dialect 
almost identical with ordinary polite speech, lite* 
rary Telugu' is entirely artificial, heard no where* 
not even among the learned Pandits and only used 
in books being intelligible only to those that have 
learnt it, like Sanskrit, for instance, from teachers. 
An ordinary member of the polite society in Eng- 
land not only writes but also speaks the standard 
English dialect, which is acquired not through 
books taught at school but through communication 
with the other members of the society in daily life, 
Any Englishman or woman that has something to 
say to others says it without effort and without 
self-consciousness, in the natural way; and what 
is said is readily understood by the other members 
of the society: it makes no difference at all if what 
is spoken is written or printed; it is the same Ian- 
g*ia^e. Comments and explanations may become 
necessary and sometimes do, not for the interpre- 
fetioB of ifee language but for the elucidation of 
unfamiliar ideas and thoughts. 
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SpokenTelugu, on the other hand, is so un- 
related to written Telugu that the Telugu speeches 
of the leaders of the Telugu Academy which are quite 
as intelligible to the whole Telugu audience as are 
the English speeches to the English people, cer- 
tainly require the aid of the Pandit or the lexicon 
when recast into what is called literary Telugu for 
publication in the journal of the Telugu Academy 
for it is considered beneath the dignity not only of 
the Journal but of the orator also that the printed 
speech should be in the same "vulgar form" in which 
it issued out of the mouth of the speaker. It is well 
known that every Telugu book printed during the 
last fifty years is deliberately composed in an arti- 
ficial dialect under the influence of a false notion 
that the language of books should be as remote as 
possible from the current spoken language of the 
writers themselves. 

Let us now proceed to enquire into the features 
of the English language in which *popular books* 
are written. We shall discuss only a few of the 
most popular among them. To begin with Malorj V 
Morted Arthur. We have to note that Malory ws 

^^^ * , 

a knight and not a 'scholar.* "The prose of Malory 
is admirable. It is spoilt by no tricks of affectation. 
It aims merely at doing its duty as a rendering of 
its master's thought. What particularly distinguishe 
it is its thoroughly idiomatic character. 
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displays a fine instinct in the use of his mother 
tongue. It is wonderful to see how this subtle sense 
led him to the choice of phrases that were to remain 
always part of the vernacular, his choice, no doubt* 
improving their chance of remaining so, for there was 
no more popular book in the sixteenth century than 
the Morte'd Arthur'' This, indeed, illustrates the 
conservative influence of literature; but that this 
influence is exercised only when the book in ques- 
tion is 'popular' is lost sight of, when the use of 
obsolete words is justified by some Telugu graduates 
merely on the ground that they are found in some 
old books. 

Let us look for a popular writer of a later age. 
There is Bunyan, the famous tinker who is immor- 
talized by his books. Macaulay says of his Pilgrim's 
Progress: "There is no book in our literature on 
which we would so readily stake the fame of the 
unpolluted English language. ..The vocabulary is 
the vocabulary of the common people. There is 
not an expression, if we except a few technical 
terms of theology, which would puzzle the rudest 
peasant" "Read not Addison, nor Johnson," says 
Dawson, "read Bunyan who employed direct and 

teue English .... The man who would speak good 

English should take for his company the authorised 
version of the Bible and Bunyan'gs Pilgrims Progress. 
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Banyan's is chapel English, man's English, woman's 
English, the English spoken anywhere by the native 
sons and daughters of the soil" Says Venables: 
"He (Bunyan) wrote because he had something to 
say which was worth saying, a message to deliver 
on which the highest interests of others were at 
stake which demanded nothing more than a straight 
forward earnestness and plainness of speech, such 
as, coming from the heart might best reach the hearts 
of others. He wrote as he spoke, because a necessity 
was laid upon him which he dared not evade. Southey 
describes Bunyan's language, "as a stream of cur- 
rent English, the vernacular speech of his age.** 

Defoe's Robinson Crusoe requires no introduction. 
It is pre-eminently the most popular book; it is still 
read by every child. The author, the sen of a 
butcher, never attended any secondary school or 
college. He was a self-educated man. He could 
write his mother tongue as easily as he spoke it 
and wrote more than 254 boc^s besides countless 
pamphlets. He was a politician, most active, most 
astute. The first part of Robinson Crusoe was 
published on April 25, 1719 and four editions of 
it were sold in five months. It is said that every 
old woman used to buy a copy of the book and 
leave it as a legacy to her family along with tha 
Pilgrim's Progress. "One of the most remarfcatite 
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features of Defoe's style" says Minto, "is the us 
homely language. It is one of the secrets of the C 
tinued popularity of Robinson Crusoe. His humour 
consists in the application of very homely language 
to affairs usually treated with stiff-dignity." Tucker- 
man calls Defoe, "a man of the people, a writer of 
plain, vigorous, unembellished English. He con- 
tinually uses the homely idioms of the street," 



Dean Swift, the author of Gulliver's Travels 
not a tinker like Bunyan, nor a butcher's son like 
Defoe. He is far above such writers in the social 
scale. He yet uses like them, plain, homely, every 
>day English, He is said to have laid down and 
followed the principle, that "the divine should have 
nothing to say to the wisest of men that the most, 
uneducated could not understand." He hated all 
foreign words and reviled those that 'corrupted' the 
language by introducing them. " He says what he , 
means in the homeliest native English that can be ;r 
conceived." It is noteworthy that Dr. Johnson,, 
should speak as he did of Swift's language &nA : ' 
style: "He (Swift) always understands himself and 
his readers always understand him. The peruser 
Swift wants little previous knowlegle and it i 
sufficient that he is acquainted with common words 
and common things, ..The great merit of the Tah of 
the Tub seems to consist in the author's familiarity 
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with ail sorts of common and idiomatic expressions. 
The practical test which he is said to have applied 
to ascertain the intelligibility of an expression was 
to consult the servant and be guided by her judg- 
ment whether to receive or reject it a 

These are not the only popular books in English 
though for obvious reasons we have confined our 
attention to them. Popular literature is now un- 
limited. The spread of the standard language and 
the disappearance of several dialects and the ex- 
tension of education and the cultivation of English 
by the foreign nations, not to mention the influence 
of democratic Ideas are all powerfully operating OB 
the literature of the people. The exclusive 
spirit of the privileged order is disappearing and 
the middle and the lower orders are rapidly attain- 
ing to a higher standard. Literature in England 
must necessarily be popular. It is to be noted that 
even before the old order began to give place to the 
new a good many of the Englishmen of Letters 
arose from the lower ranks of Society. Bunyan was 
a tinker; Fox was a cobbler; John Stow was a tailor; 
Burns w-as a ploughboy; Thomas Lodge was the son 
of a grocer Hugh Miller was a stone masoB; Defoe 
was the son of a butcher; Isaac Barrow, Walton and 
Southey were sons of linen drapers; Tillotson was 
the son of a clothier; William Cofabett was the son 
of a farmer. Nor are all the men of Leiters s Pandits 
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like Milton or Sir Thomas More. In using the mother 
tongue as a medium of expression, the classical 
scholar was often beaten by men of little Latin and 
less Greek. Latinized English was never accepted as 
a model though a few eccentric scholars affected it. 
The reading public refused to learn Latin in order 
to understand English. Deliberate archaisation once 
took the fancy of some writers but it was soon con- 
demned. These temporary aberrations excepted, 
the birth right of every man and every woman in a 
civilized community to communicate with their 
fellows in the language familiar to all is fully recog- 
nised; nay, it is imposed as a duty to do so; the 
employment of unfamiliar words, be they obsolete 
or archaic English or Classical or foreign being 
regarded unworthy of a well-bred person. 



Popular Literature. 

(Hi) 

In the first and the second sections of this 
article we attempted to indicate our notions of 
4 popular literature' with reference to some of the 
moat important 'popular' books regarded as clas- 
sics *in English Literature.' The authors of most 
of those works were not distinguished either by 
their birth or by their learning. Bunyan 'mingled 
with those imaginative scenes of his own the famil- 
iar scripture imagery and the still more familiar 
incidents of English village life and told his story 
of the 'Pilgrim's Progress' in his own familiar lan- 
guage, though the contemporary men of letters des- 
pised the author and his work'. 'It surely could be 
but a littlfctime before the precision of his imagi- 
nation and the force and charm of his simple and 
idiomatic English would be felt and then imitated;* 
Bunyan the tinker is immortalized by his book 
The aim of every writer is to reach the heart of bis 
reader and his words never difew to themselves the 
attention which is to be dir^ted to th& ideas cn- 
derlying them: the medium of communication is 
perfectly transparent. The ntfvel, wbich has deve- 
loped out of Bunyan's Pilgrint* Progress and Defend 
Robinson Crusoe, according to dar Reeve, 
pelati<?n of syich things **s pass 
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before our eyes, such as may happen to our friend 
or to ourselves and 1 the perfection of it is to repre- 
sent every scene in so *easy and natural a manner 
and- to make them appear so probable as to deceive 
>,us into a persuasion (at least while we are reading) 
that all is real, until we are affected by the joys or 
distresses of the persons in the story as if they were 
our own." 

The language of the 'English Bible has been 
from time to time revised and 'modernized' so 1 that 
every one may understand it without the help of 
notes and keys. 

Even the men of learning are anxious 'to bring 

ptilosophy out of closets and libraries, 'schools and 

Colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea 

tables and coffee-houses.' And men of science, 

; most of whom were poor and descended from the 

^common people, communicated their discoveries in 

fheir own familiar language. To Vulgarize' science 

r and to coax the working man and the man in the 

street to love it is now recognized as part of the 

-'National Education Scheme. 

In a democracy every institution tends to be- 
come* 'popular' as a matter of course: jthe exclusive 
spirit -of castes and 'classes is suppressed. Popular 

and popular education, .go together 
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and popular education is based on 'popular' litera- 
ture, 'popular 5 philosophy and 'popular' science, the 
'popular' tongue being the common medium of com- 
munication and instruction. 

As in England, so in France and America the 
language of books is approximated to the language 
current among the educated people. 

But in India the birthright of the people to 
acquire knowledge through their own familiar lan- 
guage is not fully recognized: consequently the ver- 
naculars have not been well cultivated and the 
people have long been illiterate. The exclusive 
spirit of the Brahmans is responsible for this. Their 
monopoly of learning was maintained for a long 
time by the reverence which the learned men inspir- 
ed for the language of the gods (as Sanskrit is 
called) in which divine knowledge is embodied. 
The large-hearted Gautama Buddha revealed all 
his knowledge to the masses in their own tongue; 
and his disciples, unlike the Brahman pries ts, re* 
corded in the popular language all the learning they 
acquired. The highest truths taught by the Lord 
were spread throughout the country by the Buddhist 
Emperor, Asoka by means "of his 'proclamations 
composed in the most familiar language and Inde- 
libly inscribed on rocks and pillars situated In the 
most frequented place?. Thanks to 
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views of the Buddhists and the Jains the vernaculars 
were elevated to the rank of literary languages, 
But the fall of these popular religions was followed 
by the neglect of the vernaculars. The Brahman 
Gunadhya composed the Brihatkatha in the Paisachi 
dialect, the tongue of the degraded classes, in the 
first or second century A. D. but his work was 
treated with contempt by his fellow Sanskrit 
scholars. 

The scriptures of the Brahmans have always 
been a sealed book to the masses. Every attempt 
to translate a religious book into the vernacular 
of the people was regarded as heresy and condemned 
by the orthodox. Long before the British influence 
was felt in our country, even prior to the Maham- 
medan conquest of the Dakkan, there flourished 
under the rule of the Yadava Kings of Devagiri a 
holy man, named Dhyandev who is looked upon as 
the first saint and prophet of Maharashtra; b* 
wrote his famous commentary on the Bhagavatgifa> 
in the spoken language of the country. The late? 
Mr. Justice Ranade gives along list of celebrated 
writers who have made the Marathi literature am|f 
observes; "A more brilliant galaxy of names 1*4 
would be difficult to find in the literature of any* 
after language of India. To seek to minimise 
value of this treasure by saying that it is 01 
refles of Sanskrit poetry is tp Confess ignorance 



the most characteristic feature of this department 
}f Marathi literature. Only six poets out of the 
1st given busied themselves with drawing their in- 
spiration from the ancient puranic or itihasct litera- 
ture in Sanskrit. The writings of the other poets 
grere in one sense a continued protest against the 
old spirit. Many of the poets and saints were ig&@ 
rant of the Sanskrit language and did not care to con- 
ical their utter disregard of the old ideals. They did 
not write for the Pandits but for the masses of ike 
people; and there is more true poetry in many of their 
compositions than will be found in some of the more 
reputed and scholarly Brahman poets. We need only 
refer to Namadeva, Tukarama, Ekanatha, Raraadasa 9 
Mahipati, Mukundaraja 9 Mirabai, Janabai, Rama- 
joshi, Niloba, Prabhakara s Raaganathaswami and 
others. They were essentially modern poets, repre- 
sentative of modern spirit as it was developed in 
the three reformation centuries, commencing with 
bhe dawn of modern India and the rise of the Ma- 
ltha power. The writers of the Powdas and of 
the LtftwwiM had certainly nothing of the Sanskrit 
dement in their compositions ." In his history of 
ihe "Rise of the Maratha Power" the same writer 
nforms us that among the religious teachers of 
Maharashtra there were not only Brahmans of 
liberal views but also men of other castes suck as 
Maharathas, Kunbis, tailors, gardeners, potters, 



goldsmiths, and even out-caste Mahars, besides 
some women 3 including slave-girls and repentant 

prostitutes. 

a lhe struggle between the claims of the clas- 
sical Sanskrit and the vernaculars is thus an old 
conflict, the issues in which were decided in favour 
of the living languages long ago, and whatever 
scholars and antiquarians may urge to the contrary 

there can only be one answer to the question the 

answer which was given by the saints and prophets 
when they laid Sanskrit aside as useless for their 
work s and spent all their energies in the cultivation 
and growth of their mother tongue. It may be said 
that the growth of the modern vernaculars is solely 
the result of the labours of these saints and that 
the provinces which showed most decided tendencies 
in the way of reform 5 also showed the most healthy 
development of their vernacular literature."^ 

Sir George Qrierson says: u Desi Marathi is 
simply the standard form of the languages spoken 
in its purity round Poona... Marrthi has a copious 
literature of great popularity. The poets wrote in 
the true vernacular of the country and used a voca- 
bulary mostly composed of honest tadbhavas...ThQ 
earlest writers whose works have come down to us 
are Namdeva and Dhyanoba, who flourished at the 
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w __ of the thirteenth century and drew their inspi- 
ration from the early Vaishnava Reformers. The 
most celebrated of all was Tukaram, contemporary 
of Sivaji, who wrote in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. His abangas or loosely constructed 
hymns in honour of the god, Vithoba are house- 
hold words in the Maratha country. The most 
fam ous successor of Tukaram was Moropant (A. D. 
17*20). As in the case of the other vernaculars of 
India, nearly all the earlier work is in verse, 
though there are some prose chronicles ^^- 
information. 

Marathi literature thus reflects the life of the 
Marathas and among their men of letters are found 
representatives of all castes and professions; and 
the marathi language used in books lias always 
been approximated to the spoken language. The 
saints and prophets, as Mr. Ranade says, wrote for 
the people and not for the Pandits. They are 
popular writers and their writings are popular 
literature. 

Hindi is the most popular vernacular language 
in India; and the Ramayaua of Tulsi Das is, it is 
said at the present day the ooe Bible of ninety 
millions of people. As Mr. Grouse says in the 
introduction to his translation of this famous book ? 
4t itis in e^ery one's hands from the court to 
12 
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cottage and is read and h^ard and appreciated alig 
by every class of the Hindu Community, whether 
high or low, rich or , poor, Coving or old;" and its 
influence has been exercissed not' only on the un- 
lettered multitude. ,but over ^the long series of au- 
thors who followed hiin. Here is the best illustra- 
tion 'of popular literature. 

T i , f' . , , _ . i , ,. 

The Bengalis and their literature g,re now 
exercising considerable influence on the minds of 
the Telugus. The Quickening of Bengali literatur^ 
is largely due to the stimt&lous of the literature *>f, 
the West. "This resnaissance 1 ' says a writer in the 
Qatoutta Review (January 1914) "has awakened the 
Indian mind more fully to the poetical resources of 
ite own language. In Bengal the merely imitative 
stage inevitable on a first acquaintance with Eng- 
lish and all that became available through English, 
rte,y'be paid to have passed and in the raaohirig of 

y ,_ 

a new stage Rabindranath Tagore haabeeooneof 
the great forces. Of high birth, young, precocious 
possessing great attractiveness of person and man- 
ner and carrying lightly his many gifts of artistic 
power, he was the very hero, that the. romantic en- 
em, of % new movement demanded . One pic- 
him aa gathering round himself, a circle of ad- 
one, might almost say devotees, such as a 

$gwe &i literature, the bel<?y 
Stevenson attracted and held. The ad 
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miration became something of a cult to the mdig- 

W 

nation of the conservative stylists wedded* to the 
austere dignities of the old "pure language/' With 
a boldness such as Dante showed when he made 
the language of the people the chosen vehicle of his 
greatly daring imagination, Rabindranatb Tagore 
sang and wrote for Bengal in words wfacft even, the 
illiterate understand. If time-honoured restraints 
hampered his expression, he flung tiiera aside, be- 
lieving that new life means new fdrms and the new 
wine must be put into newbottles.THLv has been accused 
of using language so colloquial as to be no' fee*ter 
than slang. "Mr Tagore is a people's poet" ' ' 

In Bengal we see. before us the dawn of ajnew 
age of popular literature. We see before us Ihe 
figure of the nonchalant hero delivering fais message 
to tbe people in their own tongue. The pedants of 
Bengal redicule him; as the Pandits of Maharashtra 
ridiculed Dhyaa Dev and others wbp Wrote their 
works for the people in the people's tongue. Tyndale 
was cruelly persecuted and eventually strangled to 
death for having attempted to translate the BMe 
into the English language for'ihe beneHi of the 
common people in Kngfaud. Banyan wrote his 
immortal books am idst j the sneers of the English 
pedants. 'Rabi Babu,' as the people of Bengal call 
their poet, openly vindicated ifae s&e of the living: 
speech explaining to the pbM$, as Wordsworffe 
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"why I endeavoured to bring my language near to 
the real language of men'* and declaring that his 
purpose "was to imitate and, as far as possible, tb 
adopt the very language of men." Fortunately 
Bengal's popular poet is not 'like the tailor Namdev 
of Maharashtra or the tinker Bunyan of England, an 
unlettered working man. He is a great Sanskrit 
scholar and knows "classical Bengali 9 ' as well as 
any pedant. That such a man should have delibe- 
rately chosen the living tongue of the people as 
the most appropriate vehicle of his thoughts in 
defiance of tradition and custom, must be due to a 
very strong conviction, 

Those are several others, among Bengali scho 
lars, who likewise insist on the need of popular 
literature. Babu %amacharana Ganguli strong 
advocated the use of the living dialect in his most 
remarkable article published in the Calcutta Review 
(October 1877), It is said that the great peot Madhu- 
sodan introduced no obsolete grammatical forms 
into his nataks. 



In the light of the information we have 
ifcered regarding what is called 'popular literature 
1% 'EBgj|sh, Mariathi, Hindi and Bengali, we propose 

"*""' J ' * , j^* . J I , * * ,!* "' 

t^@&imre in thej>e*t section whether there 
snclt Jpfcywe in Teltigu. 




